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THE evolution of the Professional Art 
School, in this country, is unique in 
history. We are not the descendants of an 
aboriginal race whose primitive art grew 
out of its material conditions, climate 
governing every possibility, the kind of 
hunting, the kind of dyes, the land pro- 
duced, as it produced the race itself. 

Neither did we come, a band of cour- 
ageous emigrants, to a country whose 
primitive racas were already changing 
and ready to meet us half way, ready to 
intermingle and form another race, com- 
bining the traditions of both. 

We came, drove out the original race, 
and after a time succeeded in maintaining 
life, and in some degree even secured the 
comforts of living. Later still our Grand- 
fathers sat down and said "There is some- 
thing we have not got," "What is it?" 
"Art." "Let us have Art." So they 
set about it. Men and women both, they 
were, and this procedure is still going on. 

To cite one case, a typical one, of not 
so very long ago, let me briefly recall the 
inception of such an enterprise at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The awakening there began in 1883, 
when a woman, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
and others, were instrumental in bringing 
art lectures to the city. An Art Associa- 
tion was formed, pictures were solicited 
from artists in the east, and exhibitions 
were held in an old homestead belonging 
to a local landscape painter. 

In about ten years the gift, which is the 
second and all necessary step in the estab- 
lishment of our art centers, was made by a 
citizen who gave $250,000 to the Associa- 
tion. Now there is a Museum building, a 
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collection, a library and an art school. I 
can not cite this instance without quoting 
a few words which seem to round out and 
conclude, in a typical manner, the founding 
of this school of art. They are from the 
memorial tablet of John Hereon, the bene- 
factor. 

"A native of England who lived long 
in this country, exemplifying the virtues 
of a sturdy and rugged character, he was 
known to few, nor sought the applause of 
men. At the end of his days, he dedicated 
to the service of Art the rewards of his 
industry and thrift. These walls, reared 
through his beneficence, to exalt whatever 
things are lovely, testify to his laborious 
years, and speak in his name of whatever 
things are of good report." 

I venture to say that many of the Art 
Museums and Schools in this country have 
been formed in this way. 

It is a matter of civic pride to possess an 
Art Gallery. Soon there will be thousands 
of them, one in every large town in the 
country. Those of us who are painters 
and sculptors receive constant and urgent 
appeals to send our works to exhibitions, 
often the first to be held in the new building. 

The young people of these towns do not 
go to the exhibitions only to admire — 
they go to dream of the lives of the artists, 
whose works are shown, and whose fame 
is great. For in the catalogue is there not 
often attached to their names a list of 
honors and medals received? Some of 
these — though they do not know it — are 
only gold medals on paper. 

"To be an artist," they think, "What a 
life, what a glorious life." Here is in- 
centive; then what is more natural than 
the next thought which is to go to the Art 
School at the Institute? 

One cannot lay out a garden wisely 
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without considering the soil. It is not 
possible to reflect upon professional art 
schools without dwelling a little on the 
average motives and character of the 
students who draw their instruction from 
them. 

Among the thousands of boys and girls 
who are sent out to earn their living, there 
are certainly very many possessed of gifts 
which will never see the light, for the 
embryonic gift, in modern every -day life, 
is only too easily overgrown. The desire 
to get on and the possibility of doing so, 
together with the diversions possible to 
all classes at little cost, such as the moving 
picture shows, will satisfy in most cases 
the latent craving, and few indeed are they 
who choose to steal away with a scrap of 
paper and a pencil to solitude and dreams. 
So that the students in our art schools 
are recruited largely from the classes where, 
if the circumstances are not actually easy, 
the way is open for the young person to 
choose what would have been called in 
old times "One of the Polite Professions." 
What more natural than to choose one so 
full of glamour — and where, over a mysteri- 
ous interland, wrapped in cloud, one may 
catch a glimpse of glittering peaks which 
some have attained? 

In one at least of our large Academy 
schools that I know of — in the application 
blank, affording quite a good space for 
remarks, is to be found the question, " Why 
are you studying Art?" To me this seems 
admirable. I think meetings such as are 
held in some religious communities where 
converts are asked to "testify" would not 
be bad institutions in the Art School. 
There are 109 schools of Academic Art in 
this country, in which there are consider- 
ably over 6,000 students. Of these it is 
said that only 1 per cent become what is 
called "professional artists." Unfortunate 
as the term professional is, I suppose it is 
meant only to make the convenient dis- 
tinction between the art production that 
one may use and that which one may only 
look at. 

It is said that of the 6,250 students who 
work in the Academic schools only 1 per 
cent ever attain particular eminence or 
distinction. This may seem like a very 
small percentage compared to a like esti- 
mate in other professions, but it will not do 



to gauge the quality of a country's art 
production by percentages. Distinction in 
art is not a matter really of education and 
can never be counted on to grow out of 
organization, however competent and well 
sustained. Great talent springs up here 
and there, the accident of heredity being 
of great significance — and often through 
reaction. 

Rarely has the average student in our 
Art Schools met with a grown-up person- 
ality which he felt overbore his own. His 
parents are frequently less educated than 
himself. Though they may find the studies 
he brings home very queer, they are eager 
to proclaim that they know nothing about 
it, and in his circle his authority is un- 
disputed. And, however modest he may 
be in regard to his own attainments, he is 
not very much in awe of tradition, as he 
knows of it, and is quite ready to assume 
the authority and superiority of recent 
ideas. 

This is a live and natural state of mind. 
For, however sure of himself the student in 
Paris, London, or Rome may be, if he has a 
particle of sincere taste he has only to look 
about him to be confronted by the absolute 
of other days, the tangible great achieve- 
ment, and must ask himself some serious 
questions. 

In the 109 schools of Academic Art 
in this country, a few are connected with 
museums possessing fine art collections, 
and all are ambitious to one day possess 
treasures of their own. But even so these 
are collections gathered and placed and 
necessarily fragmentary. And the student, 
as he walks through the halls of the Museum 
must have indeed a rare and powerful 
intelligence if he can look down the long 
avenues of Art and see his day and genera- 
tion at the end of the sequence. He must 
be able to bridge vacancies, imagine pro- 
gressions and comprehend the individuality 
of peoples. He often looks with gaping 
wonder at a fragment of Greek marble, or 
perhaps, a not very fine example of a name 
famous in painting, and wonders why he 
cannot attach it, as it were, or feed upon it. 
He would probably not be able to analyze 
his sense of distance from it, but really he 
suffers from being a leaf upon the wind, 
not a leaf upon the tree. 

The chasm between the Greek fragment 
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and the street outside is too great for him 
to bridge over. This being his case, what 
shall be done for him, who can help him, 
or make up to him in part for his isolation? 
The answer seems to me something like 
this. After his bewildered visit to the 
Museum, and in the Life class next morn- 
ing, in spite of the dispiriting influence of 
the painted studies of his fellow students, 
he will have a glorious moment of real life 
and emotion if his instructor comes to him, 
as a true messenger of the ages, with the 
flaming sword and the magic draught. 

It seems to me, fellow teachers, that 
never was there greater need than now for a 
deep, burningi and comprehensive enthusi- 
asm in our class criticisms. There is not 
only seed to be planted, the soil must be 
fertilized. Also the ploughshare should cut 
deep, and be guided by no uncertain hand. 
Once let the student have the experience 
of a heart quickened by the pangs of con- 
tact with a critical enthusiasm — once let 
him realize that when his heart was hot, 
he perceived and performed as never 
before, and he will have learned a lesson 
that will suffice if he never has another. 

For my part I feel that the student 
should not have too much of his master's 
presence. It should never become a matter 
of routine. The entrance of the master 
should be an event. He should be there to 
inspire and to push away cramping bound- 
eries of fad or fashion, only correcting now 
and then, but doing so with a keen hand 
and a sharp discernment of the student's 
mental state and the material conditions 
he is undertaking to work through. I 
feel that from the start much should be 
required from the student, and that even 
a beginner is not to be excused. He has 
come to the classroom from choice, in full 
possession of his liberty; he is bound to 
show at once some evidence of a heart 
tender to the aspect of things and with a 
reverence for what he is undertaking. A 
little wholesome trembling, which he has 
never felt before, will open the ground for 
the master's words. 

As for the curriculum of the art school: 
Neither time nor attrition seem to wear 
away the structure which has existed ever 
since the days of master and apprentice 
gave way before the manufacture of art 
materials in factories. Cast drawing from 



the antique, and life composition, and some- 
times anatomy, are the established series, 
and I for one would not wish to subvert or 
derange them. Casts from the antique, 
though false and ugly in texture, and 
feeling of surface, do have about them the 
glory and glamor of worlds far from 
Chicago and even Boston. Any young 
soul, sensitive enough to be promising, 
cannot help feeling this and it should make 
thrilling and exquisite for such a student 
that period before the final goal, the Life 
Class, is reached. The value of the antique 
is not to turn the student's mind away 
from his moment in time, but to expand his 
consciousness and fertilize his imagination. 

I very much distrust the powers of the 
student who hates charcoal, thinks it 
black and dirty, and will not believe that 
it is open to him to make a beautiful and 
very complete drawing with very slight 
use of it. Oh, the lovely paper, the crisp 
sticks ready to serve you with a pale hair- 
line, or a stroke firm and velvety with a 
black, a rich black, unknown, unachieved 
by aught else. How I have seen them 
degraded by the coarse, leaden smearing 
of an unloving hand! Even a beginner 
should be in awe of the light on a classic 
lip, or the modelling of an immortal 
shoulder. 

The beginner's restless longing for the 
Life Class is not, in most cases, a peculiar 
sense of life and motion that longs to deal 
with the living model. It is more often 
the desire to progress, and to try new fields, 
to undertake something both more compli- 
cated and more obvious. The Life Class, 
fellow teachers, we who so often wonder 
whether the time is not ripe for a complete 
change in the means and method for the 
instruction of the artist, let us rest upon 
the certainty that whatever may be the 
direction in which the gifted student may 
finally gravitate, he will never regret the 
time spent in the Life Class. The human 
body seems to contain the full, the ever- 
lasting formula. So deep and rich is the 
stream that no one has yet analyzed it 
nor discovered its marvellous source. Of 
this the student has seldom, if ever, any 
idea. He takes it casually, as the son of 
Shakespeare or Newton might have re- 
garded his parent, as if he were any other 
father. 
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As for the landscape or marine painter 
who, of course, has less absolute need of 
academic study than those of any other 
class, even he never regrets the time spent 
in the Life Class, for construction in flexi- 
bility is found there as a general term as it 
were, to be applied to any thing. 

What the American student, girl or boy, 
needs most to feel coming to him from his 
instructor is an impression deep and lasting 
of the splendor and seriousness of art 
and its uncompromising demands. Let 
him feel that body and soul must not only 
be given, but preserved and sustained 
cunningly for the moments of special 
opportunity, such as the second morning 
on the new model, especially if he has a good 
place and a view that touches him. He will 
be a little inclined to think that the great- 
ness of art belongs to far-off classical 
compositions, statues of heroic size, and 
mural pictures of wreathed goddesses in 
groups or reclining upon the steps of 
temples, and that it does not enter into 
the illustration or advertisement which 
he hopes to have accepted by the local 
paper or magazine. He must learn from 
his master that every tiny and common 
duct of his digging may lead from the 
great fountain, and that no channel is too 
small to be fed by the precious drops. 

Every student, indeed every worker, 
knows that no amount of absorption in his 
work prevents the floating up from the 
undercurrent, the subconscious stream, of 
impressions and memories from his life 
outside the school. Fragments such as 
the vapid talk at the boarding - house 
breakfast table, a telephone number he has 
tried to recollect, and an engagement 
he has forgotten. But if his instructor 
has really touched his young imagination 
by something more than correction of his 
work, by a living phrase, an image, a bit 
of far-off history, or a watchword in the 
language of art, this also will surge up, 
kindle and stimulate his efforts and make a 
short period of precious and real abstraction 
possible. 

My special plea is for not too frequent 
criticisms. No master can produce stim- 
ulating and burning examples every day 
in the week. His chief enthusiasm, and 
even the expressions which he uses must 
become overworn and ineffective. 



The terms Academy and Academic have 
grown to mean to many something cold, 
dry and formal — a dead letter, yet any 
institution of learning intended to reach a 
great many, must be formed upon general 
principles. To be sure, an art institution 
is a kind of anomaly from the start. It is 
like a wholesale distribution of flowers. 
Art Institutions are cumbrous, they are 
also compromises, they are generalizations 
of the most special thing in the universe, 
and, like all generalizations, they seem to 
lack particular significance. Many think 
they are injurious to the free flights of the 
fastidious and supersensitive; that they 
warp delicate minds, and divert individual 
impulses. But it must be remembered that 
the Academy is not a splendid hotel where 
a guest may count on a bed made up as he 
wishes, or a meal served exactly to his 
taste; it is rather a storehouse of raw 
material. Let the student remember that 
he enters it as an adult, not as a child, that 
it is made to suit the average need of many 
and that he must depend on himself to 
extract from the established methods, 
liberal as they are, what his natural taste 
can assimilate. A really intelligent student 
is like a sponge that will soak up every 
particle of fluid that it comes in contact 
with and is adapted to its fibre, but to do 
this it must be open, flexible and porous 
to the core. 

I have sometimes noticed a kind of 
languor in the classrooms I have visited. 
Should not we teachers consider this — and 
ask ourselves why it is? Do the students 
have too much ease, too many facilities? 
Are the hours at the school too long? 
Young people are very apt to think that 
one place called a school is just like another, 
where it is the duty of dull, older people 
to keep them going, and invent rules to be 
evaded if possible. An Academy of Art 
should be above all things an association 
where each member should feel that the 
time is short and each one is responsible 
for the highest efficiency of the other 
members as well as himself. As far as 
completeness of training in art is concerned 
the student should also understand that 
there is no such thing as finishing courses 
and graduation. 

As a matter of fact, a very little can be 
taught of the means of expression in the 
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art school. The instructor may point out, 
inspire and quicken— the student must 
invent for himself the means to be used. 
Herein a modern school differs diametrically 
from the old master and apprentice system, 
where the way of painting was a known 
process to be followed. 

In a work by the sixteenth century 
Italian art critic and historian, Vasari, 
the heading of a chapter on "Painting" 
reads: "What drawing is and how good 
pictures are made and known, and con- 
cerning the invention of compositions." 
Nothing could be less encumbered or more 
direct than this. We all know what the 
fruit of this state of mind was, but alas! 
we cannot copy it. Too many centuries 
of piled-up sophistication and varied 
technical possibility lie between. 

It is impossible in the modern classroom 
to instruct the student to do thus and so. 
The student's interest in ultimately dis- 
covering ways and means, when he has 
place and time for it, may be directed by the 
master, but he should never expect that he 
may learn to paint or discover a method, 
r experiment satisfactorily with pigments 
in the class. His palette and colors and 
brushes are chiefly useful as followers, 
and very awkward ones, of his sight and 
intentions — bare proofs to himself of what 
he saw and felt. It is inexpedient there- 
fore that he should remain long — that is 
for years and years in the school as a 
painting student. He should not hurry 
over the antique nor wish to do so — for 
never again will it come his way. He 
should give time to the composition class, 
to anatomy, to the rapid sketch, and above 
all, to drawing in the Life Class. In my 
opinion painting in the Life Class will not 
avail him much, for he will be continually 
practicing methods that on account of the 
place and opportunity are makeshifts and 
compromises, and these bungling methods 
may become fixed upon him and be difficult 
to shake off. The allurement of remaining 
in the school is great, for many reasons- 
more than he is aware of — for in the 
vitalizing influence of contact and com- 
radeship lies one of the great strength- 
sources of the Academy School. But in 
the retirement of his little studio, where he 
can experiment and invent, where he can be 
alone to test his real feeling and relation 



toward his chosen metier, must develop 
what power he has as a painter or sculptor. 
He need not fear that he will be without 
instruction. Many are the messages the 
born artist receives from unexpected 
sources, and for him marvelous truths 
sometimes fall from the lips of fools. 

Of all the opposing theories of art that 
go hand in hand, I feel that only one pair 
should have a place in this discussion, 
because one of these theories is a peculiarly 
modern assumption, and it seems to me 
to be at least open to question. 

We all know that never has a great 
work of art been created that did not bear 
upon it the stamp of the individual. The 
value of individuality in a work is therefore, 
one of the great world facts, but is it for 
this reason to be held out to the student 
as something to be cultivated? 

In some schools it is so held out. It is 
even mentioned in some school circulars 
as something that will be made a feature 
of the school. "Self Expression" is the 
term used. The student is told that he is 
to seek to express himself. At first glance 
this seems plausible and right, for realizing 
as we do the value of the personal in art it 
is surely a contradiction to oppose its 
being set before the student. Certainly if 
we could bestow this gift upon the young 
artist, we need seek to do no more for him — 
or if even encouragement in personal 
development would increase the value 
of personality nothing better need be de- 
sired. But is this possible? 

The period of a student's life in the art 
school is one of the most sensitive and 
formative in his whole career, and the trend 
of opinion around him there, especially of 
an influence that bears upon his inner life 
and consciousness, may make an indelible 
impression. It is no light thing to turn 
a young person upon himself — more than 
he already is turned — and although his 
instructor, when he asks him to express 
himself, may not at all mean that the 
student is directed toward introspection, 
nevertheless his mind is drawn toward a 
state which is one of strain and endeavor 
to do original things — not, I believe, 
healthy or leading to development of gifts 
and character. 

The student has come to the school to 
absorb rather than to produce. Never 
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again will he be so able to absorb and to 
assimilate. He has come to learn and to 
receive and to find out, and from that state 
of mind, and the fertilization gained by it, 
must come the value of his future 
production. The student is to feed 
upon the school. He is laying by for 
the future, and of that and not of 
present original production he should be 
thinking. 

No young American, moreover, is afraid 
of being original. He does not have to 
be encouraged to believe in himself. But 
he surely needs to understand that self- 
expression can never be learned nor gained 
by thinking about it; that it only comes 
from being something; that being some- 
thing is infinitely removed from trying 
to think of something, and that whatever 
there is will find its way out. 

I believe the words (and how often one 
hears them), "I long to express myself" 
are never heard upon the lips of robust 
and generous talent which is too busy for 
such thought. Some day such a one will 
be surprised to overhear some one say 
before one of his works "No need to look 
for that signature." 

Let the student look out from himself 
as from a tower upon a world so full, so 
rich, that his all engrossing thought will be 
"How shall I express these wonders?" 

In regard to the practical administration 
of the art school there seem to be one or 
two practices that might be open to ques- 
tion though not of course of vital impor- 
tance, and for which the plea will be that 
they are a necessity for the actual existence 
of the school. These are methods which 
seem to appeal to the commonest of weak- 
nesses in the young person seeking to 
decide on a career. I mean the practice of 
issuing circulars illustrated by reproduction 
of class work, with the names of students 
printed beneath, also sometimes the length 
of time used in gaining this eminence. I 
suppose a school not actually self- 
supporting finds this a fruitful means of 
alluring new students to its halls, but does 
this seem a sufficient reason for giving a 
boy or girl an impetus in the wrong direc- 
tion? Also, will not the time come and 
should it not be much longed for, when no 
form of advertisement will be needed to 
keep an art school alive, the support of 



the public being ample enough to make it 
completely independent? 

I believe also that public exhibitions of 
school work may be questioned as perhaps 
a move in the wrong direction. In some 
schools the practice has been given up. 
Of course this does not apply where the 
work of the students in industrial branches 
and manual training is concerned — I am 
speaking now of the exhibitions of work in 
the life and head and even composition 
classes — the ordinary work in the schools 
where manual training is not principally 
taught, and where the work is much more 
preliminary and undeveloped. In the first 
place I doubt whether public exhibitions 
of students' studies are of any practical 
value, for it is no more difficult for the 
public to understand the works of Picabia 
and Matisse than the ways and methods of 
Art Schools, and I am quite sure that 
assistance in the maintenance of the school 
is not obtained very largely from the public 
who wanders through them. Instead let 
the work be shown in the school domain 
open to those who seek to examine it. 
There should be in every school a sort of 
student's hall, or meeting place, where 
such exhibitions should from time to time 
be held, where books on art and other 
literature could be found, and whose walls 
should, except at special short periods, be 
decorated only by the best studies ever 
made in the school, judiciously chosen by 
the highest standard. 

I shall never forget my first evening as a 
student at the Colorossi night drawing 
class in Paris, when I saw "Accroche sur 
le mur", (the highest honor the student in 
the French schools can have) nailed up on 
the wall, some famous charcoal academies, 
which opened my eyes forever to the power 
and beauty of the medium, and of how 
form and color can both be expressed by it. 

If ambition ever has a worthy excuse for 
being, it is when the new student looks 
upon such studies and says within himself, 
"The best shall be no better than I." 

Let us not expect too much of "Pro- 
fessional Art Schools," and let us be fully 
convinced that their advantage to the new 
generation of artists lies in the wisdom 
and enthusiasm of the instructors whose 
direct and personal touch upon the student 
is going to be remembered by him always. 



